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The Pournal of Belics Dettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Partisan; a Tale of the Revolution. By 


the author of “ the Yemassee,” **Guy Rivers,” 
&c. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harpers. 


The madern novel trade is not in the very best 





odour with us; nor need we go into any length | 
ened argument to show why it is not so. Even! 
they who run and read discover spfficient reason | 
to brand the greater portion of these ephemeral | 
productions of the day as mere trash, unworthy | 
of occupying even a vacant hour. Old themes! 
newly vamped up ; variations of worn out cha-| 
racter, scarcely exhibiting a perceptible dger-| 
ence to distinguish them from others long since | 
exhibited to the reader’s notice, and a total ab-| 
sence of venius and intellect, for the most part, 
follow a ‘* novel” tide page, and a preface, de-| 
signed very wisely by the author to let his reader} 
into the drift of his intentions, without which, in- | 


tler sympathies over dying and uncomplaining 
loveliness, or stirring our hearts with the trum. 
pet note of battle, we must allow him no limited 
measure of success. We can, however, neither 
attempt an analysis of his work, nor even quote 
what we consider the most exciting portions of 
ite The most that we may attempt is a stray 
brick or two from the~buildiug, to exhibit the 
quality of thé general material of which it is 


;composed. We commence with the * Partisan” 


taking ready advantage of discontent to pick up 


a recruit, which is adroitly managed, and has 


the advantage of giving a key to the general 
design of the work :— 

“Old Humpliics followed Davis to the door, and 
again renewed the conversation. The landlord seemed 
to have a good feeling for his guest, who had probably 
been a crony of his own, and a favoured lover of his 
daughter, before the British army had made its appear- 
ance to compel a change of political, sentiment in the 
one, or a British sergeant, in his red coat and round 
face, to effect as great a revulution in the bosom of the 
other. His object seemed to be to persuade Davis into 


deed, be might be most puzzling!ly left in theta more cautious habit of forbearance, when speaking 


dark, afier threading his laborious way through 


of the existing powers ; and he warned him of the un- 


- : ._ hesitating nature of the enemy when punishing what 
al 
two or even three dull duodecimos. So little 'S\ they held rebellion, and of the severe kinds of punish- 


now even intended in the way of originality, OF|ment put in exercise on such occasions. But whether 
the exhibition of new characteristics of the hu-}it was that the youth really felt sorely, too sorely for 





man mind, that the great mass of writers shelter calm reflection, the loss of his sweetheart—or whether 
J : ‘ . } the assi 3 sc i is 
themselves behind the dikes of history and tradi- | °° souk of the nergount hedapened. hie eyes to the 


tion, in order to avoid the necessity of inventing | 
new incident, or Jaying open new motives of ac-| 
tion. ILence we have the age of historical no-| 
vels,—certainly not the golden age of this class| 
of literature, but helding its pesition somewhere | 
between those of silver and brass: with frequently | 
the barefeced effrontery of the latter, though oc-| 
casionally embellished with the brilliance and, 
value of the former. | 

We are disposed to allow the present work a 
large predominance in the more valuable charac- 
teristics of historical novel writing. The author) 
has chosen his epocha in a highly interesting pe-| 
riod of our national histery, laid his scene in a 
region rife with the materials of dramatic rom- 
ance, and selected his characters among those to 
whom every patriotic heart looks up with rever- 
ence and admiration. 

The time chosen is the very commencement 
of the partisan warfare of the south; in the year 
1780, a most gloomy and trying period of the 
American revolution; the scene is in South 
Carolina, and the sctors, chiefly, those bold spi- 
rits who sought liberty in the swamps and fast- 
nesses, and achieved it through days and nights 
of arduous toil and extreme privation. ‘These 
materials could not fail of making a very inter- 
esting work, even though wrought out with a 
Jess skilful pen than is wielded by our author. 
In his hands they have yielded a story that we 
have perused with unflagging pleasure, and at 
times with thrilling interest. Whether his mood 
is grave or gay, whether appealing to our gen- 
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doubtful tenure by which the American held his secu- 
rity under the rule that now prevailed throughout the 
land—may not well be said; but there was a reckless 
audacity in his replies to the friendly suggestions of the 
landlord, which half-frightened the latter personage out 
of bis wits. 

““* Td rather eat acorns, now, Master Humphries, I 
tell you, and sleep in the swamps in August, than hush 
my tongue when I feel it’s right to speak. -They shan’t 
crow over me, though I die for it; and let them look 
out; for I tell you now, Dick Hu:nphries, flesh and 
blood can’t stand their persecutions. here’s no chance 
for life, let lone property. Look how they did Framp. 
ton’s wife, and. she in such a way; and only three days 
ago they tied up Tom Raysor’s little boy Ben, and give 
him a matter of fifty lashes with hickories thick as my 
thumb, and all becamse the boy wouldn't tell where his 
father was hiding.’ 

“* But you see, John, that all came of the hiding 
{f Frampton and Raysor had not taken to the swamp, 
the cld lady would have been let alone, an! the boy 
would not have been whipt. Aint they in arms now 
against his majesty ?” 

*© Yes; and if his majesty goes on after this fashion, 
there will be a few more, I can tell you. Now, you 
yourself, Dick Humphries, I put it to yourself, whether 
the thing’s right, and whether we ought to stand it. 
Now, I know you of old, and know you're no more a 
royalist than—-’ 

“*Hush! Bless us, John Davis, how you talk, boy! 
hush, hush and with an air of the greatest trepida- 


jtion, looking around and perceiving that, though the 


stranger appeared to be reading very earnestly from the 
pages of the * Royal (Charleston) Gazette,’ he was yet 
within hearing, the landlord led his companion farther 
from the door, and the conversation, as it proceeded to 
its conclusion, was entirely lust to all ears but their 
own. It was not long before Humphries returned to 
the hall, and endeavoured to commence a sort of desul- 
tory dialogue with the stranger guest, whose presence 
had produced the previous quarrel. But this personage 


oe 


seemed to desire no such familiarity, for scarcely had 
the old man began, when throwing down the sheet he 
had been readifg, and thrusting upon bis head the 
rakish cap which all the while had rested on his knee, 
he rose from his seat, and moving rapidly to the door of 
the apartment, followed the steps of Davis, whom he 
beheld pursuing his way along the main bridge road 
and towards the river. The path was clear in thie 
quarter ; not a solitary being but tliemselves, was to be 
seen—by them at least. In the centre of the bridge— 
a crazy structure of ill-adjusted timber, thrown over a 
point of the stream where it most narrowed—the pur- 
suing stranger overtook the moodily-wandering coun- 
tryman. He stopped him in his progress till he could 
come up with him, by a friendly hail; and freely ap- 
prouching him, tendered his open haud in a cordial 
salutation. The other grasped it with honest pleasure. 

“* Master Davis, for such, I believe, is your name,’ 
said the etranger, frankly, ‘I owe you thanks for so 
readily, though I must say rashly, taking up my quar- 
rel. i understand that your brash with that soldier- 
fellow was on my account; and though, like yourself, 
{ need nobody to fight my battles, I must yet thank 
you for the guod spirit which you have shown in this 
matter.’ 

“* No thanks, stranger. I don’t know what name to 
call you—’ a 

“*No matter; names are unnecessary, and the fewer 
known the better in these doubtful times. I care not to 
utter mine, though it has but little value. Call me what 
you please.” The other looked surprised, but still satis. 
fied, and replied after this fashion— 

“* Well, squire, as I said, you owe me no thanks at 
all in this affair, for though I did take up the matter on 
your hook, it was because | had a little sort of hanker- 
ing to take it up on my own. I have long had a grudge 
at that fellow, and I didn’t care much on whose score 
it began, so it had a beginning.’ 

“*He has done you wrong ?’ half affirmatively, half 
enquiringly, said his companion. ° 

“*Reckon he has, squire, and no small wrong nei- 
ther; but that’s neither here nor there, seeing there’s 
little help for it.’ 

“* How! no help for it! What may be the nature 
of this injury, for which a man with your limbs and 
spirit can find no help?” 

The countryman looked at the speaker with a curi- 
ous expression, in which a desire to confide, and a pro- 


‘per hesitancy in intrusting his secret thoughts to a 


stranger, were mingled equally. The other beheld the 
expression, and readily divining the difficulty, proceeded 
to remove it. 

“¢ This man has wronged you, friend Davis; you are 
his match—more than his match; you have better make 
and muscle, and manage your club quite as well as he 
his broadsword:—why should you not have justice if 
you desire it ?’ 

“«If I desire it!’ cried the other, and his black eye 
sparkied. ‘I do desire it, squire; but there’s odds 
against me, or we'd a-been at it afore this.’ 

“* What odds 7?” 

“* Look there !’ and as Davis replied, lie pointed to the 
fortress upon the opposite hill, a few hundred yards off, 
where the cross of Great Britain streamed high among 
the pine-trees, and from the entrance of which, at that 
very moment, a small body of regulars were pouring out 
into the street, and proceeding with martia! music to the 
market-plaee. 

“*] see,’ replied the other—‘ I see; but why should 
they prove odds against you in a personal affair with 
this sergeant? You have justice from them surely.’ 

“* Justice !—such justice as a tory captain gives when 
he wants your horse, and don’t want to pay for it.’ Da- 





vis replied truly, in his summing up of British justice at 
that period. 
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“* But you do not mean te say that the people would 
not be protected, were complaints properly made to the 
officers ?” 

“*1 do; and what’s worse, complaint only goes after 
new hickories. One man was strapped up only yester- 
day, because he complained that Corporal ‘Townes kick- 
ed his wife, and broke his crockery. They gave him a 
handred lashes.’ 

“*And yet loyalty must have its advantages, nrore 
than equal to this usage, else’-—and a smile of bitter 
scorn played upon the lips of the speaker as he finished 
the sentence—' else there would not be so many to love 
it so well, and submit to it so patiently.’ 

The countryman gazed earnestly at the speaker, whose 
eyes were fall of a most searching expression, which 
could not be misunderstood. 

“* Dang it, stranger,’ he cried, ‘ what do you mean— 
who are you ?” 

*** A man—one who has not asked for a British pro- 
tection, nor submitted to their hickories ;’ and the form 
of the stranger was elevated duly as he spoke, and his 
eye was lighted up with scornful fires, as his reference 
was made sarcastically to the many in the neighbour- 
hood who had done both. ‘The man’s face was flushed 
when he heard this reply; the tears gathered in his 
eyes, and with a bitter emphasis, though in low tones, 
as if he felt all the shame of his acknowledgment, he 
replied— 

“* God curse me, but I did! I was one of those who 
took a protection. Here it is—here’s the paper. Here's 
where | sold my country, and put myself down in black 
and white, to be beaten like a dog with hickories. But 
it’s not too late; and look you, stranger, I believe you’re 
true blue, but if you aint, why it’s all the same thing— 
I care nut—you may go tell quick as you please ; but | 
Will break the bargain.’ 

“ * How ?—speuk !’ and the form of the other was ad- 
vanced and seemed to dilate, us he watched the earnest 
glow in every feature of his companion. 

“* How ?—by tearing up the paper: see’—and, as he 
spoke, he tore into small bits the guaranty of British 
protection, which, in common with most of his neigh- 
bours, he had been persuaded to accept from the com- 
mandant for his security, and as a condition of that 
return, which he pledged at the same time, to his duty 
and his allegiance. 

“Your life is in my hands,’ exclaimed his companion, 
deliberately ; ‘ your life is in my hands.’ 

“*Take it!’ cried the countryman, and he threw 
himself upon his guard, while his fingers clutched 
fiercely the knife which he carried in his bosom. His 
small person, slight but active, thrown back, every 
muscie in action and ready for contest ; his broad.brim- 
med white hat dashed. from his brow ; his black glossy 
hair dishevelled and flying in the wind; lips closely 
compreesed, while his deep, dark eye shot forth fires of 
anger, fiercely enlivening the dusky sallow of his cheek 
—all gave to him a most imposing expression of animat- 
ed life and courage in the eye of his companion. 

“* Take it—take the worthless life!’ he cried, in low 
bat emphatic accents. ‘It is worthless, but you will 
fight for it.’” 

Among the varieties of character picked up 
by this and such like means, commend us to a 
corpulent, philosophising wight yclept Porgy ; a 
fellow who rejoices in the catching and dressing 
of swamp delicacies, and whose soul exults in 
beholding them enjoyed by his companions. No 
selfish, unsocial knave is this, but one of those 
hearty and true blades with whoin of all things 
we should like to mess, should the fates send us 
campaigning. With enough vigilance and cou- 
rage to make a good soldier, he has ample cor- 
pulence and bonhommie for a capital messmate. 
Listen to him! the spice of negro dialogue at 
the close has an unction too rarely met with. 

“ Among those who rose early that morning from 
their slumbers, though with a motive widely different 
from the rest, was the corpulent Porgy, whose whole 
dream by night had been a mixed vision of terrapin. He 
gaw it in all shapes before his delighted imagination. 
First came a picture of the sluggish water, the protrud- 
ing log, and, at its extremity, precisely as he had really 
seen them some hours before, the three unconscious and 
sleeping victims. Nothing could be more distinct and 
rational. One by one he felt himself again securing 
them; and there they lay at his fect, their yellow bellies 
turned upward in the moonlight, while their feet pad- 
died alwut ineffectually on ether side; and their long 


necks were thrust forth in manifest dissatisfaction, as 
they strove to regain a more upright, or to speak more 
to the card, a less unnatural position. Then came the 
dismemberment ; the breaking into their houses, the 
dragging forth of the rich contents—the crowding eggs 
and the choice collops of luxurious swamp-fed meat. 
Various were tlredishes prepared by his fancy out of 
the mass before him; and he awakened at daylight, 
soberly bent to put some of his sleeping fancies to the 
test of actual experiment. The proposed departure of 
Colonel Walton and his party aroused his indignation ; 
he grew eloquent to Humphries on the subject. 

“* To go off at an hour so unseasonable, and froin such 
a feast as we shall have by noon—it’s barbarous. I don’t 
believe it—I don’t believe a word of it, Bill.’ 

“* But I tell you, Porgy, it isso. ‘The colonel bas 
set the boys to put the nags in fix for a start, and him 
and the major only talk now over some message to Ma- 
rion and General Gatés, which the colonel’s to carry.’ 

“* He’s heard nothing then of the terrapin, you think ? 
He’d scarcely go if he knew. I'll see and tell him at 
once. I know him well envugh.’ 

“* Terrapin, indeed, Porgy! how you talk! Why, 
man, he don’t care for all the terrapin in the swamp.’ 

“*Then no good can come of him; he’s an infidel. ] 
would not march with him for the world. Don’t believe 
in terrapin! a man ought to believe in all that’s good ; 
and there’s nothing su good as terrapin. Soup, stew, 
or hash, all the same; it’s a dish among a thousand. 
Nature herself shows the value which she sets upon it, 
when she shelters it in such walls, and builds around it 
such a fortification as this—see now to that fellow, there. 
He held on to his back, would you believe it, Humphries 
—confound him! for half an hour after I had been work- 
ing at him! First, his head—I got it out with difficulty 
with my knife, and a stick sharpened for the purpose ; 
and when | had hewn it off—you see it there, and there 
it will gasp and jerk long after we’ve done eating the 
body—I went to work upon the shell. Nothing but the 
hateliet took it off, after all; and see what a gash I gave 
my fingers while working upon it; but the game was 
worth it, and the value of the meat is always in propor- 
tion to the toil which it gives us to get at it—so with 
an oyster—so with a crab—so with a shrimp—so, in- 
deed, with all the dainties of which human appetite— 
if appetite may be considered merely human, which I 
doubt—is. properly conscious,’ 

“* Well, that’s true—all the tough things to come at 
are mighty sweet; but it does seem te me, Porgy, that 
you make too much of ycur belly ; you spoil it, and it 
will grow so impudent after a while, tuat there will be 
no living with it.’ 

“* There’s no living without it, my dear fellow: and 
that’s reason enough for taking care of it. The belly is 
a great member, my friend—a very great member. We 
should not speak of it irreverently : its claims are pecu- 
liar; it is the source of satisfaction in numberless ways ; 
and, f am convinced, however people may talk about the 
brain, that it’s a poor business after all, in the way of 
thinking, in comparison with the belly. A great deal 
may be said favour of the belly ; but why need I say 
it? it is enough to name it, and its importance is un- 
derstood at once by all people; and if Colonel Walton be 
the gentleman I think him, he will find a sufficient rea- 
son for delaying his journey until noon, as soon as he 
hears of this terrapin. Go to him, Bill—go to him, old 
fellow ; give him particulars, and let bim see what he 
loses by guing. Stay; take the upper crust of one of 
them with you—this fine one, for example ; and if that 
doesn’t bring him to his senses, I give him up. Go now, 
my dear fellow ; be quick about it, or you lose him, and 
he the soup.’ 

“ Never was man more in earnest than Porgy; and 
Humphries, who loved to hear him talk upon his favour- 
ite topic, told him how utterly impossible it was for 
Walton to remain; assured him that he had already in- 
timated the terrapin, and the various forms in which it 
was to be provided, by the highly ingenious gourmand ; 
and even went so far as to repeat, verbatim, as it were, 
certain regrets of the departing colonel, at the necessity 
which deprived him of the new luxury. 

“* Ay, that was it. I would have had his opinion of 
the dish, for he knows what good living is. ‘There’s a 
pleasure, Humphries, in having a man of taste and nice 
sensibilities about us, Our affections—our humanities, 
if I may so cal] them—are then properly exercised ; but 
it is throwing pearl to swine to put a good dish before 
such a creature as that skeleton, Oakenburg—Doctor 
Oakenburg, as the d—d fellow presumes to call himself. 
He is a monster—a fellow of most perverted taste, and of 
no more soul than a skiou, or the wriggling lizard that 
he resembles. Only yesterday, we had a nice tit-bit— 
an exquisite morsel—only a taste—a marsh-hen, that ] 





. 





shot myself, and fricasseed after a fashion of my own. 
I tried my best to persuade the wretch to iry it—only to 
iry it—and would you believe it? he not only refused, 
but absolutely, at the moment, drew a bottle of some 
vile root decoction from his pocket, and just as I was 
about to enjoy my own little delicacy, he thrust the hor. 
rible stuff into his lantern jaws, and swallowed a draught 
of it that might have strangled a cormorant. It near] 

made me sick to see him, and with difficulty could I keep 
myself from being angry. I told him how ungentle- 
manly had becn his conduct, taking his physic where 
decent people were enjoying an intellectual repast—for 
so I consider dinner—and I think he felt the force of 
the rebuke, for he turned away instantly, though still 
the beast was iz him. In a minute after, he was dand. 
ling his d—d coachwhip, that he loves like a bed. fellow. 
It is strange, very strange, and makes me sometimes 
doubtful how to believe in human nature. It is such a 
monstrous contradiction between tastes and capacities.’ 

“ How long Porgy would havo gone on after this fashion, 
may not well be said; but the trooper was called away 
from hearing him, by his commanding officer. In the 
mean while, Tom, the black cook, made his appearance, 
after repeated demands had been urged by the gourmand 
for his presence. The negro came, rubbing his eyes, 
half asleep still, and monstrous stupid. 

“© Tom, wy boy!" suid Porgy. 

“*Ki! Mass Porgy; you no lab sleep you’ sef, da’s 
no reason he no good for udder people. Nigger lub 
sleep, Mass Porgy; an’ "taint 'spectful to git up "fore 
de sun.’ 

“*No matter, boy—no matter—open your eyes, Tum, 
you black rascal, and look at your brethren. See here, 
King Coal—‘or you’re black enough to be one of his re- 
lations—see here what we’ve got to go upon, my boy. 
Get gown to the creek, and give your face a brief intro. 
duction to the water, then come back and be made 
happy.’ 

“*Dah berry fine cooter, for true—berry fine cooter, 
Mass Porgy—whay you bin nab ’em ?” 

“* Where do you think, boy, but on the old cypress 
log, running into yonder pond? That was their home ; 
and there they eame out last night to nap it. Fortu- 
nately, I slept not on my post, and I stole a march: upon 
‘em. I caught ’em all asleep; and that’s a warning to 
you, Tom, never to go to sleep on the end of a log.’ 

“*Heh! wha’ den, Mass Porgy—nobody guine eat 
nigger eben if dey catch ’em. ‘Tom berry hard wittle 
for buckrah.’ 

“* Make good cooter soup, Tom, nevertheless. Who 
could tell the difference? Those long black slips of the 
meat in terrapin-soup, look monstrous like negro toes 
and fingers; and the Irish soldiers in garrison wouldn’t 
know the one from t’other. Tom, Tom, if they catch 
you sleeping !’ 

«+ “*Oh, ~ Porgy, I wish you leff off talking "bout 
sich’ tings. You make my skin crawl like yellow belly 
snake.’ 

“*Well, well; get your pot, old boy, and see that 
you let nobody meddle with our doings. Gct me a cou. 
ple of deep gourds, that 1 may mix up the ingredients 
comfortably. lam going to make a new stew, and you 
shall have your share of it, Tom, that you may keep 
your eyes open to catch terrapin all night for ever 
afier.’ 

“* Berry well; mind, Mass Porgy, I guine ’member 
dis what you tell me.’ 

“* You shall have your share—but go now and get 
ready; and mind, ‘om, the two calabashes,—and, 
Tom ! 

“¢Sal 

“+ Be sure and get sone herbs, dry sage, thyme, 
mint; and if you can, tke up a few onions,—and, 
Tom!’ 

we Sa bd 

“*Say nothing to that d—d fellow Oakenburg—do 
you hear, sir ?” 

“*Enty I yerry, massa; but it's no use; de doctor 
lub snake better more nor cooter.’ 

“*Away!? | 

“ The negro was gone upon his mission, and throwing 
himself at length upon the grass, the eyes of Porgy al- 
ternated between the rising sun and the empty shells of 
his terrapins.” 


The following is very beautiful :— 


“As Singleton gazed around upon the prospect, the 
whole scene grew fresh under his eye; and though 
many years had elapsed since, in the buoyancy and 
thoughtlessness of boyhood, he had rambled over it, yet 
gradually old acquaintances grew again familiar to his 
glance. The tree he knew aga‘n ‘under which he had 
furmerly played. Thelawn spread freely onward, as 
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of old, over which, in sweet company, he had once gam- 
boled—the little clumps of shrubs, here and there, still 
grew, as he had once known them ; and his heart grew 
softened amid its many cares, as his memory brought 
to him those treasures of the past, which were all his 
own when nothing of strife was in his fortunes. What 
a god is memory, to keep in life—to endow with an un- 
slumbering vitality beyond that of our own nature—its 
unconscious company—the things that seein only born 
for its enjoyment—that have no tongues to make them- 
selves felt—and no claim upon it, only as they have mi- 
nistered, ignorant of their own value, to the tastes and 
necessities of a superior! How more than dear—how 
valuable are our recollections! How like so many vo- 
lumes, in which time has written on his passage the 
history of the affections and the hopes. Their names 
may be trampled upon in our passion, blotted with our 
tears, thrown aside in our thoughtlessness, but nothing 
of their sacred traces may be obliterated. They are 
with us, for good or for evil, for ever! They last us 
when the father and the mother of our boyhood are gone. 
They bring them back as in infancy. We are again at 
their knee—we prattle at their feet—we see them smile 
upon, and we know that they love us. Huw dear is such 
an assurance! How swectly, when the world has gone 
wrong with us, when the lover is a heedless indifferent, 
when the friend has been tried and found wanting, do 
they cluster before our eyes as if they knew our desire, 
and strove to minister to our necessities. True, they 
call forth our tears, but they take the weight from our 
hearts. They ure never false to us,—-better, far better, 
were we more frequently true to them !” 


We have not met with a description of one of 
the tremendous hurricanes that wash away every 
thing in their desolating track, so real as this :— 


“ They had now reached the spot to which Humphries 
had pointed—a thick uadergrowth of small timber—of 
pine, the stunted oak, black-jack, and hickory—few of 
sufficient size to fee] the force of the tempest, or prove 
very conspicuous conductors of the lightning. Obeying 
the suggestion and following the example of his com. 
panion, Singleton dismounted, and the two placed them- 
selves and their horses as much upon the sheitered side 
of the clump as possible, yct sufficiently far to escape 
any danger from its overthrow. Here they awaited the 
coming of the tempest. The experienced woodman 
alone could have spoken its approach. A moment’s 
pause had intervened, when the suddenly aroused ele. 
ments seemed as suddenly to have sank into grim re- 
pose. A slight sighing of the wind only, as it wound 
sluggishly along the distant wood, had its warning, and 
the cense blackness of the imbodied storm was only evi- 
dent at moments when the occasional rush of the light- 
ning made visible its gloomy terrors. 

“*Tt's making ready for a charge, major; it’s just 
like a good captain, sir, that calls in his scouts and sen- 
tries, and orders all things to keep quiet, and without 
beat of drum gets all fixed to spring out from the bush 
upon them that’s coming. It won't be long now, sir, be- 
fore we gei it; but just now it’s still as the grave. It’s 
waiting for its outriders—them long streaky white clouds 
it sent out an hour ago, like so many scouts. ‘They’re 
a-coming up now, and when they all get up together— 
then look out for the squal). Quiet, now, Mossfoot— 
quiet, now, creature—don't ba frightened—it’s not a-go- 
ing to hurt you, nag—not a bit.’ 

“ Humphries patted his favourite while speaking, and 
strove to soothe and quiet the impatience which both 
horses exhibited. This was in that sfrange pause of the 
storm which is its most remarkable feature in the south 
—that singular interregnum of the winds, when, aftcr 
giving repeated notice of their most terrific action, they 
seem almost to forget their purpose, and for a few mo. 
ments appear to slumber in their inactivity. But the 
pause was only momentary, and was now at an end. In 
another instant, they heard the rush and the roar, as 
of a thdusand wild steeds of the desert ploughing the 
sands; then followed the mournful howling of the trees 
—the shrieking of the lashed winds, as if, under the in- 
fluence of some fierce demon who enjoyed his triumph, 
they plunged through the furest, wailing at their own de. 
structive progress, yet compelled unswervingly to hurry 
forward. They twisted the pine from its place, snapping 
it as a reed, while its heavy fall to the ground which it 
had so long sheltered, called up, even amid the roar of 
the tempest, a thousand echoes from the forest. The 
branches of the wood were prostrated like so much hea- 
ther, wrested and swept from the tree which yielded 
them without a struggle to the blast; and the crouch. 
ing horses and riders below were in an instant covered 





with a cloud of fragments. These were the precursors 


merely ; then came the arrow flight and form of the 
hurricane itself—its actual bulk—its embodied power, 
pressing along through the forest in a gyratory progress, 
not fifty yards wide, never distending in width, yet ca- 
riciously winding from right to left, and left to right, 
in a zigzag direction, as if a playful spirit thus strove to 
mix with all the terrors of destruction the sportive mood 
of the most idle fancy. In this progress, the whole wood 
in its path underwent prostration—the thick, proud pine, 
the deep-routed and unbending oak, the small cedar and 
pliant shrub, tora, dismembered of their fine proportions ; 
some, only by a timely yielding to the pressure, passed 
over with little injury, as if too much scorned by the 
assuilant fur assault. ‘The larger trees in the neighbour- 
hood of the spot where our partisans had taken shelter, 
shared the harsher fortune generally, for they were in 
the very track of the tempest. Too sturdy and massive 
to yield, they withheld their homage, and were either 
snapped off relentlessly and short, or were torn up from 
their very roots. The poor horses, with eyes staring in 
the direction of the storm, with ears erect, and manes 
flying in the wind, stood trembling in every joint, too 
much terriffed, or too conscious of iheir helplessness, to 
attempt to fly. All around the crouching party, the 
woods seemed for severa! seconds ;absolutely flattened. 
Huge trees were prostrated, and their branches were 
clustering thickly, and almost forming a prison around 
them; leaving it doubtful, as the huge body rolled over 
their heads, whether they could ever make their escape 
from the enclosure. Rush after rush of the trooping 
winds went over thein, keeping them immoveable in 
their crowded shelter and position—each succeeding 
troop wilder and weightier than the last, until at length, 
a sullen, bellowing murmur, which before they had not 
heard, announced the greater weight of the hurricane 
to be overthrowing the forests in the distance. The 
chief danger had overblown. Gradually the warm, op. 
pressive breath passed off; the air again grew suddenly 
cool, and a gush of heavy drops came falling from the 
heavens, as if they too had been just released from the 
intolerable pressure which had Lurdened earth. Moan- 
ing pitifully, the prostrated trees und shrubs, those 
which had survived the storm, though shorn by its em- 
breces, gradually, and seemingly with puzinful effort, 
once more elevated themselves to their old position. 
Their sighings, as they did so, were almost human to 
the ears of our crouching warriors, whom their move- 
ments in part released. Far and near, the moaning of 
the forest around them was strangely, but not unplea- 
santly, heightened in its effect upon their senses, by the 
distant and decaying roar of the past and far traveling 
hurricane, as, ploughing the deep woods and laying 
waste all in its progress, it rushed on to a meeting with 
the kindred storms that gather about the gloomy god of 
Jape Hatteras, and stir and foam along his waters of 
the Atlantic.” 


Upon the whole, we commend this legend to 
the favourable notice of our readers with but a 
single objection. The scene between the hag 
Blonay and her son in the hovel was not at all 
necessary to the tale, and is too revolting in its 
character to be excused on any other ground. 
!t should have been avoided. 

—>— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Gilbert Gurney.—T hese facetious papers will 
form a good preparative for a merry Christmas ; 
there scarcely can be found more humour in the 
same space than is contained in some of the 
chapters; to refrain from hearty laughter at 
some of the contretemps we hold to be impossi- 
ble. Mr. Daly’s practical joking respecting the 
Grand Junction Paddington Canal, the love scene 
with the supposed widow Mrs. Fletcher Green, 
the declaration to Miss Wells, &c. &c., will be 
found almost too much for some excitable peo- 
le ; we beg them and all to enjoy the perusal 
with a friend. Those who have met with stray 
chapters in the * New Monthly” will be glad to 
see them collected, and enjoy over again their 
drollery. “ Gilbert’? will extend beyond the next 
number, and be concluded in the supplement to 
the present volume. 

The Christian Florist—is the title of a neat 
18mo, with a dahlia frontispiece, published last 





week by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. It contains 
“the English and botanical names of different’ 
plants, with their properties, briefly de!ineated 
and explained, illustrated by texts of Scripture, } 
and accompanied by poetical extracts from vari- 
ous authors,’’—and is from the second London 
edition. The volume is a very neat one, and 
suitable for a gift at the approaching season. 

Japhet.— To the moment of going to press we 
hear nothing of cur November magazines, and 
consequently are without the continuation of 
* Japhet :” it will be most probably in our next. 

New Books.—The political excitement of the 
last week has left little chance for new books, 
and the publishers consequently have issued very 
little, as will be seen by our * List.”’ It is said 
that Mr. George Dearborn will shortly publish 
an elegant edition of Halleck’s poems, contain- 
ing, no doubt, the “ Croxkers.” Dr. Bird, we 
learn, is engaged upon a new novel, the scene of 
which is in our own country. 

The last * Court Journal” contains a variety 
of proverbs, translated into elegant English, for 
the benefit of * ears polite :’’—the well known 
‘* He that would sup with the d—! should have a 
long-handled spoon,”’ is made to read, “ Elong- 
ated articles of table equipage are required for 
those who take petits soupers with the author of 
evil!” Who would detect that “ the pain of be- 
ing in attendance for the pumps of departed in- 
dividuals”? meant * It is ill waiting for dead men’s 
shoes?” &c. 

Chronicles of Waltham.—This is the title of a 
new Londor publication in three volumes, which 
we took up with some avidity last week, expect- 
ing the author, the Rev. Mr. Gleig, had produced 
something equal to “ the Subaliern.” What was 
our disappointment to find it a utilitarian essay 
on the Poor Laws and Pauperism! Alas and 
alack ! good new London novels are not! 

A new and splendid edition of the works of 
the Rev. Giibert White, author of “ the Natural 
History of Selborue,”’ is announced in London, 
It is, next to Wilson's Ornithology, the most de- 
lightful work on natural history extant. There 
is an American edition, but it is already scarce. 

From Miss Landon’s new poem, “The Vow 
of the Peacock.’’— Morning to the wearied : 

“ Many a head that down had lain, 
Impatient with the twelve hours’ pain, 
And wishing that the bed it press’d 
Were, as the grave’s, a long last rest, 
Has sprung again at morning's call, 
Forgiving or forgetting all; 

Lighting the weary weight of thought 
With colours from the day-break brought, 
Reading new promise in the sky, 

And bearing Hope, the lark on high.” 


Wit, says Sir Thomas Overbury, is brashwood, judg. 
ment timber ; the one gives the greatest flame, the other 
yields the durablest heat; and both meeting, he might 
have added, make the best fire. 


Sophocles being usked what harm he would wish an 
enemy, answered, that he might love where he was not 
liked. 


The memory is a treasurer to whom we must give a 
fund, if we would draw the assistance we need. 


— 


VARIETIES. 


The Comet.—Sir James South has written to the 
Times newspaper, to say that the comet has acquired 
two tails. “ The physical vagabond” is surely becoming 
a pasha! 

A distinguished German entomologist has calculated 
that a single square inch of the wing of a peacock-butter- 














ner’s Cyclopedia promises to furnish a very learned, 


| ency to the return of Heracleids and probability to the 


‘ dezvous at Mulhollands, in the county Monroe. 
) tremendous thunderclap from America has already sha- 
» ken Europe to its centre. 


) able lawyer, dated Detroit, Aug. 27th, saying—* We are 
» on the eve of a border war with Ohio; blood must be shed. 


) heads are aching at the news. "The respectable lawyer of 
| Detroit hae undoubtedly marched by this time, and who 


» tating pen! 


volunteers of this parish become the terror of the world !"" 


' veled before he has arrived at his own conclusions. 


The Pourual of Belles Lettres. 








fly, as seen through a powerful microscope, contains no 
jess than 100,735 scales. 


TO THE SISTER OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet awhile! 
Again shall Elia’s smile 
Refresh thy hedrt, when heart can aclie no more. 
What is it we deplore? 
He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years, 
Far worthier things than tears: 
The love of friends without a single foe, 
Unequal’d lot below ! 
His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 
Shalt thou for those repine ? 
He may have left the lowly walks of men, 
Left them he has. What then? 
Are not his footsteps fullowed by the eyes 
Of all the good and wise? 
Tho’ the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon the lofly peak 
Of his pure mind the roseate light that glows 
O’er death's perennial snows. 
Behold him! From the spirits of the blest 
Ile speaks, he bids thee rest. 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal. W.S. Lanpor. 
March of Terror.—The volunteers are ordered to ren- 
This 


The New York Gazette states, 
that a letter has been received in that city from a respect- 


Jam this moment under marching orders.” ‘This letter, 
it is understood, is now the subject of the most anxious 
consideration in the Council at ‘Toplitz. The crowned} 





can tell how many hearts have been pierced by his devas- 
Who can say what ink has been spilt? It 
is shocking to think how he tay be felling the natives of 
Ohio with his ebony ruler, and vociferating at every blow, | 
“this indenture witnesseth!” We can fancy his war-| 
ery, resembling that of the squeaking hero of Padding- 
ton, immortalised by Mathews—* My voice is still for| 
war!” And we doubt not that the volunteers at Mulhol- | 
lands will emulate the glory of those who were celebrated 
by the said Mathews, in a memorable toast— May the} 





—Cowit Journal. 


Thirlwall’s History of Greece. 
This new addition to the historical series of Dr. Lard- 


Gaberate, and ingenious view of ancient Greece ; though 
as yet the work is rather disquisitional than historical. 
Mr. Thirlwall does not altogether give the results of his 
researches in a narrative or a statement, but carries the 
reader in a measure over the ground he himself has tra- 





Hence there is at times something of heaviness in his 
expositions ; especially as they relate to matters upon 
which neither learning nor acuteness, however great, van 
arrive at certainty. The latest period to which the volume | 
comes down is thut of the Messenian Wars; but by far! 
the larger portion of the book is occupied by speculations | 
as to the early inhabitants and foreign settlers of Greece; 
by enquiries into the origin of the Hellenic people, and | 
the persons and exploits of the heroic ages; together! 
with learned and ingenious endeavours to give consist- 


legislation of Lycurgus. In this arduous undertaking, 
Mr. ‘Thirlwall has not only had recourse to the original 
elassical authors, but also displays a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the learned speculations of the laborious Ger- 
mans; so that if his book fails to discover the truths of 
historical anfiquity, it collects into one focus what the 
most skilful critics maintain they ure. 

Resides the subjects enumerated, the volume also con- 
tains a picture of the physical aspect of Greece—mas- 
terly, though minute; a very interesting view of the 
political and social condition of the Greeks during the 
heroic age; and an able account of their national insti- 





tutions and forms of government, down to a much later 
period. In these, as indeed in all the other purts, the 
ideas of the writer are presented with clearness, and with 
that case which arises from a thorough grasp of his sub. 
ject. The.treatment is also as animated as the nature of 
is task will admit; and in his few passages of pure his- 
torical narration, he displays so much of life and vigour, 
that we anticipate a serics of brilliant pictures in his 
ensuing volumes, when the action will be greater, the dis- 
cussions less, and the truth of facts better established. 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


The Philosophy of History, by F. Von Schlegel; trans- 
lated, with a Memoir, by 7. B. Robertson, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo.—Democracy in America, by M. D. Tocqueville, 2d 
vol. 8vo.—Treatise on Painting, by L. da Vinci, trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud; with Life of the Author, by J. W. 
Brown. 8vo.—Metaphysic Rambles, by Warner Chris- 
tian Search, LL.D. 8vo.—Letters introductory to the 
Study of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. R. D. Hampden. 8vo. 
—Mayo’s Outlines of Human Pathology, Part I. 8vo.— 
The Bachelor's Holidays; with some Thoughts of a 
Theoretical Philanthropist. 12mo.— Memoir of Mrs. 
Mary M. Ellis, by the Rev. Wm. Ellis. 12mo.—Drawing 
Room Scrap Book, 1836. 4to.—Heinrich Stilling, Part 
II., his Domestic Life and Years of Tuition ; by Samuel 
Jackson.—Month of Adventures. 18mo0.—Visit to Alex- 
audria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, by Edw. Hogg, M. D. 
2 vols. 8vo.—The Poetry of Life, by Sarah Stickney. 2 
vol. 8vo.— Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology 
of the Middle Ages, Part IIL. by J. Britton, F.R.S. 8vo. 
—Joseph J. Gurney’s Essay on Love to God, 4th edition. 
8vo.—Letter to Lord Glenelg on the Working of the 
New System in the British West India Colonies. By J. 
Innes. 8vo. : 


In the press, London. 


Old Bachelors,- their Varieties, Characters, and Condi- 
tions; by the author of * Old Maids.”—Mr. Theodore 
Fay’s new romance, Norman Leslie. 

A novelty in embellished works is about to appear, en- 
titled “ The Book of Gems,” to consist of specimens of 
the poets from Chaucer to Prior, each poet illustrated by 
engravings from the works of the most distinguished 
painters, and each accompanied by a biography of the 
poet. The volume will contain fifty-three of these exqui- 
site engravings, all by the first artists, and all from ori- 
ginal paintings. It will thus present the combined 
attractions of poetry, painting, and engraving, whilst 
affording specimens of every variety of excellence in 
these several departments. The work is intendéd for 
publication on the Ist of November. 

Mr. Grattan, whe has so long been silent in that de- 
partment of literature in which he has been so successful 
as one of the most popular novelists, has it seems at 
length resumed his pen, and committed to the press a 
new historical novel, of the time of Elizabeth. The 
scene is laid, we understand, in Germany, and the prin- 
cipal characters are, a celebrated archbishop of Cologne, 
a no less celebrated beauty of that period,and a Duchess 
of Saxe Cobourg, of the Princess Victoria’s family. 

Mr. James, author of “ The Gipsey,” has nearly ready 
a work descriptive of the educational institutions of Ger- 
many, the details of which were obtained by much per- 
sonal application and inspection, during the recent resi- 
dence of the distinguished author on the continent. 


Hew American Publications. 


The Christian Florist; containing the English and bo- 
tanical Names of different Plants and their properties, 
briefly delineated and explained, illustrated with Texts of 
Scripture, and accompanied with Poetical Extracts from 
various Authors. First American from the second Lon- 
don edition. Lvol. 18mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Law of England; 
with References to American Cases. By a Member of 
the New York Bar. 2 vols. New York: W. E. Dean. 


_——_—- 


NOTICE TO CLUBS. 

The clubbing for The Library” and “ Mu- 
seum,” at ‘Ten Dollars, and that for “ The Lib- 
rary,” the * Port Folio,” and ** Museum,” for 
Twelve, will cease at the end of this year, as the 
Muscum will no longer be published by the sub. 
scriber. A. WALDIE. 

———— 

REMITTANCES. 
Nov. 20,—P. F. Pearson, Florence, Ala. 
— 23,—P. F. Pearson, Florence, Ala. 
—— 27,—Ralph Granger, Fairport, Ohio. 
30,—E. M. Gavock, Wythe Ct. H., Va. 
Dec. 5,—John Simper, jr., North East,@d. 
Dec. 1,—Saml. M. Pond, Bucksport, Me. 
Nov. 10,—M. A. Sheldon, Thibodeauxville, La. 
23,—J. A. Howard, Rockville, Ia. 
—— 24,—S. Gordon, P. M., Oak Grove, Ky. 
— 5,—Jas. Nicols, Vienna, Md. 
—— 6,—Geo. H. Barker, Onondaga, N. Y. 
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